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BISHOP'S GLEES. 

By G. A. Macfarhen. 

(Continued from page 259.) 

In reckoning the extraordinary number of 
Bishop's productions, we may forego some of 
our wonder at the otherwise marvellous fertility 
of his mind during the fourteen years of his un- 
interrupted presidency over the music at Covent 
Garden theatre, when we consider the wide dis- 
crepancy between the English opera of the period 
in question, and the compositions so classed of 
the present day. The last thirty years— during 
which, as has been noticed, the oratorio has 
resumed its grand artistic importance in London 
— have much to boast in the restoration of 
English dramatic music to the rank it held when 
Arne wrote Jlrtaxerxes (an opera equal in 
extent of design and in intrinsic merit to any of 
the continental works of its time) for a public 
ready to receive it and able to appreciate it. In 
the interim, the ballad opera, a class of enter- 
tainment first designed to burlesque the lyrical 
drama, had become established as the only avail- 
able form of musical composition for the English 
stage. In this style of piece, the action was 
entirely conducted in spoken dialogue; of which 
action, the songs, duets and trios were so many 
interruptions, impeding its course and diluting 
its interest ; nay, the chief characters were often 
assigned to tragic or comic actors who could not 
sing, and often, fortunately, did not try. One 
needs but refer to daily experience for proof that 
the operas now written for our stage are of a 
totally different construction, aiming to embody 
the noblest elements of dramatic composition, 
and vying in purpose at least, with the most 
ambitious efforts of the musicians of other coun- 
tries. This change was initiated by Edward 
Loder, with his opera of Nourjahad, in the year 
when Bishop wrote his latest work for the theatre 
(save only the allegorical piece he produced in 
honour of the royal marriage), who had thus not 
the opportunity to follow in steps, which he 
wanted courage, or self-reliance, or faith in the 
public, to lead. The music in Bishop's operas, 
more even than in those of his immediate prede- 
cessors, is almost entirely episodical; rarely, in- 
deed, is there a single piece which might not be 
omitted from the work with improvement to the 
dramatic effect, since scarcely ever does one 
carry on the progress of the story, and the few 
exceptions from this general principle are in most 
cases assigned to the secondary characters of the 
play. Restricted to the form to which he made 
his talent subservient, Bishop could do no more 
than write a certain number of songs varying in 



amount and in character with the number and 
capabilities of his singers — a sentimental duet for 
the soprano and the tenor — one or more comic 
duets for the singing chambermaid and the low 
comedian — and, happily for his good name and 
for our enjoyment, a glee Or chorus of banditti or 
smugglers, or gipsies, or sometimes impersonali- 
ties of the respectable rank of retainers, or 
hunters, or soldiers, or even ecclesiastics — and 
this collection of separate pieces, strung upon 
an independent drama, together with the prefix 
of an overture, constituted in those days an 
opera, three or four of which may be bound 
together in a moderate-size volume. 

That Bishop in writing down to the public 
capability of comprehension, aimed below the 
true level, is strongly exemplified by the fact, 
that not only are his glees and choruses nearly 
without exception the sole pieces that survive of 
all his great mass of writing, but, even at the 
period when they were first produced, these 
were the portions of his operas which attained 
the greatest popularity, and which brought the 
largest profit to the publisher. In an artistic 
sense, these concerted pieces are immeasurably 
superior to the other music in the same operas ; 
those operas in which they most abound held far 
longer possession of the stage than did the other 
works of the composer; and thus, it is a fair in- 
ference that, if he had always striven for excel- 
lence instead of too often for popularity, he 
would more frequently have attained both. This 
is advanced under the conviction that Bishop 
possessed the power — until withered by disuse, 
he could no longer command it — of producing 
works of more uniform merit than those he put 
forth ; for his writing intentionally popular over- 
tures to Mozart's and Bossini's operas, no less 
than his inserting, unacknowledged, national 
melodies in his own, shows him to have held a 
principle to which he always acted down, that 
dramatic music should not rise above a certain 
mark. 

The monetary value of a dramatic musical 
work is now computed by the saleability of its 
songs ; but of all the hundreds of solo pieces 
that are spread through Bishop's works, there is 
scarcely one of which so much as the name has 
reached the present generation, besides the fol- 
lowing mere handful : — " Bid me discourse," 
" Tell me my heart," " By the simplicity," 
" Come live with me," " Orynthia," " Love has 
eyes," " Home, sweet Home " (which is not his), 
and " My pretty Jane," which was written for 
detached performance at Vauxhall Gardens. 
On the other hand, whether because of their 
greater scarcity, or of their more dramatic cha- 
racter, or of their larger merit, that class of 
pieces which would now-a-days excite little 
attention and command no sale, is that which 
first gave popularity and now ensures perma- 
nency to Bishop's name. This composer's con- 
certed vocal music is the base of his reputation ; 
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and as his glees are the most available and the 
most enduring of all his writings, it may tend to 
throw light upon his labours in this special 
branch of art, as showing what he found it and 
how he fashioned it to his purpose, to sketch 
briefly the history of the glee — a class of writing 
supposed to be peculiar to this country — from its 
origin, through its several stages of develop- 
ment, to the modified condition in which Bishop 
left it. 

First, then, it may not here be inopportune to 
answer the frequently-repeated enquiry — What 
are the distinctions between the madrigal, the 
part-song — the ballet, and the glee ? 

The madrigal is an elaborately-developed com- 
position, employing any or all of the devices of 
florid counterpoint. Being constructed accord- 
ing to the strictest contrapuntal rules, its melodic 
forms, no less than its harmonic combinations 
and progressions, are restricted by the limitations 
of the severe diatonic school, which induce cer- 
tain quaintnesses of character that are not espe- 
cially peculiar to the age when madrigal writing 
was nearest to perfection, but are the necessary 
result of laws which enforce upon writers of the 
present day, who may bow to them, the same 
characteristics as those that prevail in all the 
music composed before the era of the modern 
exceptional free style of harmony. Thus, who- 
ever produces a composition according to the 
principles propounded by the early theorists, and 
rendered accessible to living students by the 
treatises of Fuchs, Marpurg, Albrechtsberger, 
Cherubini, and others, must, as a consequence of 
these principles, write in the style of the old 
madrigalians, without in the least plagiarising 
their works, and even without indispensably 
being acquainted with them. The art of imita- 
tion, which is almost inseparable from the contra- 
puntal style, is abundantly practised in madrigal 
writing; so much so, that it constitutes one of 
the chief elements of this class of composition ; 
rythmical regularity is therefore incompatible 
with the madrigal as it is with the canon and 
fugue, since, however clearly defined the phrases 
allotted to one part, their rythmical effect is frus- 
trated by the entry of another part, with its imi- 
tation of the same phrase, before the original 
part has completed its cadence. It is an error of 
many compilers of concert programmes, and of 
some editors of publications of ancient music, to 
denominate any concerted vocal piece a madrigal 
to which a number, not exceeding six, can be as- 
signed for the second figure of the date of its 
composition. It would be as appropriate, some 
three hundred years hence, to style every instru- 
mental piece of the present day a symphony, 
sinking all distinctions between that class of work 
and the nocturne, the caprice, the march, and the 
quadrille. 

Observe how wide is the discrepancy between 
the madrigal of the Elizabethan era and the 
part-song of the same period; this latter, it is 



true, possesses much of the quaintness of melody 
and harmony that essentially marks the madrigal, 
for, having been written when no musical laws 
were known but those of the strict diatonic style, 
its writers were in all cases bound by them ; but 
it admits not of the artifices of imitation, and has, 
therefore, nothing to interfere with the regularity 
of its rhythm, which is in all cases as clear as it 
would be were the same words set by the same 
musician for a single voice ; nay, these old four- 
part songs are mostly directed to be sung by one 
voice with a lute accompaniment, on occasions 
when the other three voices may not conve- 
niently be obtained. This direction is a happy 
illustration of the term four-part song, as showing 
it to define a song that is to be sung by four 
voices, but containing all the essentials of a solo 
piece; opposed to which, the elaborate compli- 
cations of the madrigal render every part insepa- 
rable from the whole, and disperse the melodic 
interest equally among them all. There are 
many grounds for believing that in old times the 
madrigal was generally sung, as it is at present, 
with many voices to a part ; whereas, the part- 
song appears to have been performed by so many 
solo voices as it had parts in its harmony, and 
was printed in such a manner that, when the book 
lay open on a table, the four singers, seated two 
on either side, could read their several parts 
from the same folio — that of the highest voice, 
or chief melody, having the lute accompaniment 
placed under it, for use in the absence of the 
other three singers. 

The character of the ballet is more difficult of 
distinction from that of the part-song than is the 
latter from that of the madrigal. It was even 
more necessarily rhythmical, and had never the 
changes from duple to triple measure, which not 
rarely occur in the part-song, since it was sung 
as an accompaniment to dancing, which obvi- 
ously explains its name. The ballet, too, with 
equal fitness to its purpose, had always words of 
a gay character to suit the lively movement that 
was indispensable in the music, and had often 
one strain or more set to repetitions of the syl- 
lables " Fal la," which might always run on 
trippingly without prejudicing the musical accent 
or over-taxing the executants' memory ; whereas, 
the part-song had as frequently words of an 
earnest as of a light expression. The ballet 
seems always to have been sung in chorus, and 
must often have been sung by heart, and this 
while the singers' attention was shared between 
the dancing and the music ; which shows the 
need for the extreme simplicity that invariably 
prevails in this class of composition. 

The glee was originally so called from the gay 
or gleesome character of the words to which it 
was set. Its title has in course of time become a 
most vague definition, since the piece of music 
to which this is applied is often lively and as 
often serious ; it is often for unaccompanied 
voices, and as often for voices with accompani- 
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ment of pianoforte or orchestra ; it is often de- 
signed to be sung by a single voice to each part, 
and not unfrequently includes phrases, or com- 
plete strains of melody, for a solo voice, which 
are interspersed with passages for chorus ; it 
often consists of a single movement, often has 
several verses — that is, repetitions of the same 
music to different words — and not unfrequently 
has many changes of time and measure ; it is 
sometimes dramatic — that is, having dialogue in 
the form of question and reply between the 
singers — and more commonly didactic, when the 
same words, expressing a general sentiment, are 
assigned to all the singers ; and, not further to 
multiply diversities, it is often written in plain 
counterpoint of note against note, and not rarely 
sets forth grandiose pretensions of fugal develop- 
ment, and aims at an importance of character 
which occasionally the composer is not able to 
sustain, and which is scarcely compatible with 
the effect that a combination of unaccompanied 
solo voices can produce. In fact, the glee is 
shown, by the diversity of its examples, to be 
any form of concerted vocal composition that has 
not a more explicitly-significant appellation; and 
one only knows the term as denoting some piece 
of music which cannot be described by a more 
distinctive name. 

The modern part-song seems to have super- 
seded the glee, which needs not be regretted, 
since, as a class of writing, it is both technically 
and esthetically, of a higher order than its long- 
honoured predecessor in English esteem. This 
class of writing may be regarded as an import- 
ation immediately from Germany ; but there is 
always to bear in mind that the part-song was 
popular in England, and had, in the merit of our 
indigenous productions, good claim to its popu- 
larity, many long years before the fame of 
German musicianship had reached these shores ; 
thus, it may better be said to have returned 
home than to have been newly -naturalised among 
us ; though we may admit that, like wine that 
has been sent to India, it comes back enriched in 
flavour, and perhaps rendered more racy and 
mellow by its sojourn in foreign climes. The 
contrapuntal, nay, the fugal character of the 
madrigal, necessitates in this class of writing an 
observance of the stringent rules of the severe 
diatonic school ; and thus, all who attempt it, 
submitting to the restrictive laws by which the 
great early masters of the art were governed, 
cannot but produce compositions that in melodic 
idiom, no less than harmonic formality, resemble 
the works of their predecessors. The part-song, 
on the contrary, has no essentials to associate it 
necessarily with any school, style, or age ; a song, 
whether for one voice or for many, will always 
carry the stamp of its own era ; and there is no 
more reason for imitating the quaintnesses of 
three hundred years ago in the choral songs of 
to-day, than in the ballads and other solo vocal 
pieces now produced. Our modern part-songs, 



like the German lieder, are not restricted to the 
ballad form — having, that is, several verses to 
the same music ; though very frequently cast in 
this mould, they not rarely assume the shape of 
more continuously developed movements, which, 
be it observed, is not incompatible with their 
definition as part-songs, since, however common 
is the ballad among solo compositions, it fills only 
one of the many forms in which vocal music may 
be cast. Our part-song further resembles the 
lied, and especially differs from the glee, in being 
always comprised in a single movement, which, 
when it extends beyond the limits of a ballad, 
makes higher demands upon the musician's skill 
in construction, than did the glee wherein the 
movement and the measure were changed with 
every inflection of the sentiment. This last con- 
sideration justifies the classing of the part-song 
above the glee in the scale of artistic importance; 
and one other, namely, that in being written 
according to the laws that now prevail, it less 
artificially speaks and more naturally appeals to 
our own feelings, than can anything constructed 
upon principles, which, if not obsolete, have no 
practical application in the music of our familiar 
experience — this one other consideration equally 
justifies the classing it above the madrigal as an 
exercise for the genius of modern musicians. 

The earliest employment of the term glee, as a 
musical definition, appears in Play ford's Select 
Ayres and Dialogues for One, Two and Three 
Voyces to the Theorbo, Lute, or Basse-Viol, 
which was printed in 1652.* This publication 
contains " A Glee to Bachus, with Chorus for 
Three voyces to be sung between every verse," 
composed by Dr. C. Coleman — the so-called 
verses in which are for a single voice ; " A Glee 
to the Cook" (Bring out the cold chine), com- 
posed by Dr. J. Wilson — which, like the pre- 
ceding, is an alternation of accompanied solo and 
chorus for three voices ; and " A Glee " (Fly, 
boy, to the cellar's bottom) composed by Simon 
Ives — which is for two voices only, with accompa- 
niment. The very much more numerous other 
pieces in the same collection are set to words 
of a pastoral or tender character, with which 
their musical expression accords ; but their con- 
struction differs little from that of the three 
quoted above, whose title of glee thus obviously 
refers to the conviviality of the subject, and not 
to anything special in the form of the music. It 
must not be supposed, however, that, though the 
use of the word glee as a definition has not been 
traced to a date prior to that of Playford's publi- 
cation, the class of composition this term defines 
appeared as a novelty in his " Select Ayres and 
Dialogues.'''' Completely analogous to these, both 
in construction and character, are those pieces 
classed as " K. H. Mirth ; or, Freemen's Songs," 
in the collection of vocal music, entitled " Deu- 
teromelia ; or, the Second Fart of Musicks 



* Subsequent editions of this work were published in 3653 
and 1659. 
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Melodie ; or Melodius Mustek of Pleasant 
Roundelaies" , edited by Thomas Ravenscroft, 
and printed in 1609, forty-three years before 
Play ford's publication. We then step back 
seventy-nine years, when we find that the same 
class of music existed, from the evidence of the 
first collection of secular music that was printed 
in England. This contains eleven pieces for 
four voices and nine for three. As a single part 
the " Bassus "* is the only portion of the work 
that is known ; no estimation can be formed of 
the merit of the music, but its character may be 
supposed from that of the words, which is shown 
in the following titles: — "Joly fellow, Jolly," 
" And wyl ye serve me so," and " Mynyon go 
trym." The composers of the collection are 
Cornysh, Pygot, Ashwell, Gwynneth, Cowper, 
Taverner, Jones, and Fayrfax, and the work is 
believed to have been printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, in 1530. Thirty years more take us 
back to the first specimens that have been found 
of the class of writing which was, beyond a 
question, the origin of our English glee; and 
these are to be found in the Fayrfax MS., dated 
1500, but containing compositions of probably 
twenty years earlier. The composers of this col- 
lection were William Newark, Sheryngham, 
Edmund Turges, Tudor, Browne, Gilbert Ban- 
nister, Richard Davy, William Cornyshe, Sir 
Thomas Phelyppes* and Robert Fayrfax. lam 
indebted for many of the above very interesting 
historical particulars to the kindness of Dr. Rim- 
bault, whose constant willingness to place the 
results of his research at the service of anyone 
who may have occasion to refer to them, cannot 
be too warmly acknowledged. 



ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The opening night at this establishment, on the 29th 
March, introduced Madlle. Lagrua in the part of Norma, 
a trying ordeal indeed to pass with an audience predis- 
posed to judge every debutante in that character by 
comparison with Grisi ; and if therefore we do not pro- 
nounce at once that she will be elected to the vacant 
throne, we are bound to say that we believe her destined 
to occupy a permanent position near it. Nothing can be 
more perfect than her acting throughout this arduous 
part; and if at times the real physical power absolutely 
necessary to give effect to the sudden bursts of passion, is 
not equal to her great predecessor, we are inclined to 
think that she makes ample amends for the deficiency 
by the touching tenderness which she throws into those 
truly womanly passages with which the character abounds, 
and which — at the risk of offending the hero worshippers — 
we have always felt the want of in Giulia Grisi. Her 
second appearance as Leonora, in " La Favorita," con- 
firmed the favourable impression made on the opening 
night; and we have little doubt of her proving a most 
valuable acquisition to the company. Another event of 



importance was the debut of Herr Wachtel, the tenor, 
in " 11 Trovatore," a part requiring the utmost powers 
both of singing and acting. That Herr Wachtel fully 
realized the expectations of the audience is not enough to 
say, he excited the naturally cold frequenters of this 
establishment to a pitch of enthusiasm. He has a fine 
and noble voice ; one thoroughly German, and therefore 
somewhat difficult to manage, according to the established 
Italian method ; but he accomplished his task admirably, 
singing the C from the chest with the utmost ease. He 
has since appeared as Arnoldo, in " Guillanme Tell," and 
fully established himself as one of the greatest singers 
with which the part has been associated. If the applause 
with which his high notes are invariably received, do not 
have the effect of rendering him careless of his mezza voce, 
we have great hopes for his future ; and trust that during 
the season he may have an opportunity of proving his 
powers in German opera, where we have no doubt he will 
feel more thoroughly at home. Herr Schmid, the new 
bass, Bang the part of Walter to perfection. Indeed we 
have rarely heard so much genuine effect created in the 
music of this character ; and the great trio in the second 
act, with Graziani as William Tell, was eo marvellously 
given, as to draw forth thunders of applause. 

" Masaniello" was performed on the 5th ult., for the 
first appearance of Signor Mario ; and a portion of this 
opera was especially chosen for the " Garibaldi night," 
the interest of the audience however being transferred 
from the stage to the box, in which sat the real hero of 
the night. 

Many of our old favourites have returned to us during 
the month, including Marie Battu, Madame Rudersdorff, 
Neri Baraldi, &c, and the season bids fair to be an 
extremely brilliant and attractive one. 



* This single voice part (formerly in the possession of Dr. Rim- 
bault, and sold by him some years since for a few shillings), was 
purchased for the British Museum, at Sotheby's Auction Rooms, 
in December, 1863, for the enormous sum of £80, although, from 
the absence of the other parts, this one is utteriy useless, except as 
a typographical curiosity. 

* This was a title of courtesy for a priest, and not exclusively 
the sign of knighthood at the period, and betokens thus the clerical 
calling of the musician. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

The opera selected for the commencement of the season 
on Saturday the 9th ult., was Verdi's " Rigoletto," in 
which Signor Varese, the original representative of the 
Court Jester, made his first appearance, and achieved a 
decided success. As a pure Italian singer, we welcome 
him at once in a part so thoroughly Italian ; although we 
cannot but feel that so accomplished an artist should have 
sought the suffrages of an English audience before the 
voice had suffered the wear and tear of so many arduous 
campaigns. His conception of the character differs in 
many parts from that of Signor Ronconi, not however we 
are inclined to think to the detriment of the latter artist, 
although in mere vocal ability, he is, in spite of the 
ravages of time, still immeasurably his superior. 

Madlle. Vitali, who sustained the part of Gilda, was 
heard for the first time in this country, and heard, we 
may add, with much pleasure. With a fresh and clear 
soprano voice, she wants but experience to attain a high 
rank on the operatic stage. A natural grace and elegance 
lends a charm to every action ; and as her nervousness 
gradually wore off, she so thoroughly took the audience 
with her, that during the whole of the second act she 
was applauded most enthusiastically. 

Madlle. Titiens made her first appearance this season in 
" Lucrezia Borgia," with Giuglini as Germaro, and 
Madlle. Bettelheim, the new contralto — of whom we hope 
shortly to hear more — as Orsini, on the evening of 
Garibaldi's visit. A new Canto Nazionale, and the War- 
song called " La Garibaldina," both composed by Signor 
Arditi, were performed amidst the utmost demonstrations 
of enthusiasm, on this occasion ; and many of the audience 
even added their voices to the strength, if not to the 
harmony, of the refrain " O Garibaldi ! nostro salvator," 
in the latter composition. 

We hope in our next number to notice Nicolai's opera 
" Falstaff," which is, we believe, quite new to this 
country. 



